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ATTENTION. 


Tuts is a very significant word, and well would it be for 
our schools if its importance were more fully considered by 
teachers. Military officers comprehend its full import, and 
they know full well that it is essential to success. No one 
can witness a well-conducted military drill or review, with- 
out being impressed with the close attention and precise 
movement on the part of the men. Indeed the chief charm 
is in the exact execution of all orders. If only two or three 
in a hundred should blunder, on account of inattention, it 
would tend greatly to detract from the general character and 
appearance of the drill. But if we look at a well disciplined 
corps of soldiers during a review, we shall find every eye fixed 
upon the reviewing officer, every ear ready to catch the 
orders, every foot ready for the required movement at the 
proper time. 

So it will be in every good school. The pupils will be 
trained to attention, so that when the teacher issues an order, 
or makes remarks, every ear will be open toreceive them, and 
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every mind ready for implicit obedience to what may be 
required. And yet in how many schools do we find almost 
a perfect want of attention. While the teacher is speaking 
and uttering words that should be regarded by every pupil 
we find some are whispering, some looking out of the win- 
dow and others gazing listlessly about the room. 

Now, how shall the teacher secure the desired attention ? 
In the first place he must feel its importance, and determine 
that he will have it. He must let it be known at the outset 
that no lesson will be heard, no remarks made, unless there is 
strict attention on the part ofallthe pupils. Ifthe teacaer ob- 
serves any lack of interest or attention, let him pause in the 
middle of a sentence, or half-asked question, and fix his eye 
upon the offender,—and cause all to feel that ATTENTION is in- 
dispensable, and that without it there can be no recitation, 
no progress. 

Again. If the teacher would secure attention, he must 
lead his pupils to understand that directions and orders from 
him are to be heeded and remembered at once. It is the 
teacher’s duty to make his orders plain,—it is the pupil’s 
duty to listen and regard. If the pupil knows that he may, 
at any time, ask for a repetition of an order or direction, he 
will feel no inducement to pay attention to its first promul- 
gation. We have visited schools in which pupils were con- 
stantly asking, ‘“* What did you say our lesson will be to- 
day?” “Did you tell us te learn all the rules?” “ Shall 
we perform all the examples?” .etc., ete. Now if the teacher 
had properly done his part, and the pupils had given proper 
attention, all such questions would have been unnecessary, 
and even impertinent. 

Again. ‘To aid in securing attention, it will be well for 
a teacher occasionally to give an order, or direction, and re- 
quire every pupil to write it in the exact words in} which it 
is given by him, without any repetition on his part. At first 
such orders should be brief,—bui by degrees they may be of 
such length as to fill two or three lines. We would recom- 
mend teachers to try this for about five minutes, daily, for a 
month. These orders should be written on slips of paper 
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and passed to the teacher for examination. From three to 
five minutes at one time will be ample. That we may be 
uaderstood, we will give the following as specimens of what 
we mean. 

The teacher says, distinctly —“ Attention! class 1st. Your 
Grammar lesson to-morrow will be a review of your last 
four lessons.” se 

“ Attention! scholars. Be prepared, each of you, to-mor- 
row to tell me something about iron,—where found, and its 
uses.” 





For the Common School Journal. 
THE CONTRAST. 


One day last summer while visiting some of my friends, 
some one proposed going to the next town to visit one of 
the schools. I accepted the invitation. After a pleasant 
ride of about three miles, we came to the school-house, a 
small, low, unpainted building. The shutters hung on one 
hinge or lay on the ground, while in front of the door lay 
heaps of dirt, bits of paper, broken slates and old book 
covers. . 

The first sound that greeted our ears after alighting, was 
“ Teacher, somebody’s come,” and instantly a dozen heads 
popped up to the window to see who it was. We passed 
through a little entry which appeared to be a general recep- 
tacle for wood, chips, dirt, ball-clubs, caps and sun-bonnets, 
and knocked at the door of the school-room. A voice an- 
swered, “Come in,” and we entered. ‘The teacher rose, 
bowed cooly, and cleared a bench for us to sit on. 

This room was no neater than the outside. In one cor- 
ner stood a broken stove, nearly covered with the remains of 
the children’s dinners for the previous six weeks, at least. 
The teacher’s desk, a plain pine table, stood in the center of 
the room. Around the outside were the desks at which the 
older scholars sat writing, with their backs towards the 
teacher. Nearer the teacher sat the little ones, on benches 
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without backs, and so high that the floor could scarcely be 
touched by the small toes. ‘The walls were disfigured by 
paper-wads and charcoal sketches, with occasional auto- 
graphs of the scholars, and stray bits of rhyme, both original 
and selected. 

The teacher first called up a class of little ones. Making 
them stand around her, she began with “ Jim what's that ?” 
“A.” “ Joe, what’s that?” “B.” “Teacher, mayn’t I get my 
pen ?” came from one corner. “ Peter, what’s that?” “ C.” 
“ Miss Dix, may I get some water?” shouted another. 
“ Jane, what’s that?” “ D.” “ Peggy, what’s that?” “ Dun- 
no.” “E” *E.” Miss Dix, I can’t do this sum.” 
“ Teacher, shan’t Jane stop joggling?” 

But soon the Alphabet class were dismissed, the writing- 
books were laid aside, and a class in Reading called out. 
The book used was the o!d National Preceptor. The reci- 
tation commenced with “ Jane you may read.” “ Page 92. 
Test of Goodness. Real goodness consists in doing good 
toour enemies. Of this truth the following——” “ 'Teacher, 
Jim’s got my book.” “ Give it tohim, Jim. Goon, Jane.” 
“Dunno what the word is.” ‘ Spell it.”  “ A-p-o-l-o- 
g-u-e.” “ What does that spell?” ‘ A-po-lo-gue.” “ No, 
apologue.” “ Apologue (apple-log) may serve for—” “ Miss 
Dix, where’s Portland?” “ In Maine. Jane go on.” “ Dunno 
what the word is.” “ Spell it.” “ 1-l-l-u-s-t-r-a-t-i-o-n.” 
* Tllustration.” “Illustration. A certain father of a family, 
advanced in years desirous of——”’ 

Here little Johnnie, whose head had been bobbing around 
for some time, tumbled off from the bench. The teach- 
er picked him up, gave him a box on the ear and said, 
“ There sir, now see if you can sit still.” The class read in 
this way for about fifteen minutes and were dismissed. 

Soon the teacher said “Boys may go out,” and there 
was a general rush. Some ran over the benches, a few 
jumped out of the window, and all were soon in the road 
shouting at the top of their voices. Knowing that the re- 
mainder of the exercises would be like those we had witnessed, 
we took our leave at this time, feeling that some of our Con- 
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necticut schools needed better teachers than were now found 
in them. 

A few weeks after, I had the pleasure of visiting a school in 
the suburb of one of our large cities. ‘The school-house 
stood a little back from the road with a white fence around 
it, and was painted white with green blinds. In the front 
yard were beds of flowers, verbenas, mignonette, &c. On 
each side of the door-way was planted a climbing rose that 
had still a few blossoms, 

We passed through a neat little entry and knocked at the 
door of the school-room. It was opened by the teacher 
who invited us in and gave us seats. The school-room was 
very pleasant, large and airy. Between the windows were 
the blackboards, above which hung maps, charts, and pic- 
tures. ‘The children sat in little chairs with desks, and all 
seemed happy. On the teacher’s desk were several vases 
filled with flowers. 

The first exercise after we entered, was an object-lesson. 
The teacher bung a picture of a bird up before them. ‘ Now 
children,” said she “can you tell me what thisis?” ‘A bird,” 
said all. “Is it areal bird?” Some said “ Yes,” some 
said “ No.” “Johnnie, what can a bird do?” “Sing.” 
“ What else, Hattie?” “Fly.” “What else, Jennie?” 
“ Eat.” “ Now you have told me that a bird could do 
what, Frankie?” “Sing, fly and eat.” “ All tell me what 
is it that sings, flies and eats.” “ A bird.” “ Now you have 
told me that a bird sings, flies and eats. Can this bird sing, 
fly and eat?” “ No, ma’am.” “ Then is this a real bird?” 
Some thought it was, some thought it was not. One boy 
said, “It looks like a bird.” Finally one little girl said, “It 
is the picture of a bird.” “ Thatis right, Fannie,” said her 
teacher. “ It is the picture of a bird. Now all tell me, what 
is this?” ‘ The picture of a bird.” “,The picture of what?” 
“Ofa bird.” “ This is what of a bird?” “The picture of 
a bird.” Just then a bird lighted on a tree close to the 
window and began to sing. A little girl spoke out, “ ‘There, 
that’s a real bird.” 

This exercise was followed by a few gymnastic exercises, 
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after which a class of about ten little boysand girls was called 
up. They arranged themselves in a straight iine before a 
blackboard on which were printed two or three sentences 
and a number of separate words. Stepping to the board the 
teacher said, “ Children can you tell me what a dog does? 
Hattie may tell me.” “ A dog barks.” “ All say it.” They 
repeated it. “Now, here is the word barks. What is this 
word?” “Barks.” “ Now, who of you can read the first 
sentence. Minnie may try.” So Minnie went to the board 
and read, “The dog barks at me.” “ All may read it.” 
“Charlie, you may read the next sentence.” “The cat 
can eat and play.” All read it, and she had them spell some 
of the words, and then they were dismissed. 

The teacher then struck a bell, all books were put quietly 
away, and after one or two songs, they passed out quietly to 
go to their homes. E. 





A TEACHER’S PARTING WORDS. 


Tue following was written by Miss Bartholomew, as a 
farewell letter to her pupils, and without the remotest idea 
of publication. At the earnest request of the editor of the 
Journal, and in compliance with the strong desire ex- 
pressed by others, whose judgment she is wont to regard, 
she has, reluctantly, consented to its publication, and we be- 
lieve all our readers will rejoice that she has done so. The 
letter, though written as it were, for a private circle of 
beloved pupils, has words of cheer, and advice for every 
teacher.—Res. Eb. 


To tue Mempers or THE Conn. Norma. Scuoo.: 

My Dear Friexps: Now that the time has come for the 
termination of the relations which have so long exited be- 
tween us, [ am unwilling to leave you without a word of 
the feelings with which [ go; and I take this more formal 
way of saying what I wish, because I can not trust myself to 
attempt any other. You will pardon me if J am very 
personal. J can hardly be otherwise, for the matter is to me 
one of the nearest. 
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Most of you have known the school only a few months; 
of a small number indeed, the acquaintance extends over 
some years, but mine covers all these and more, during which 
there have been many changes. The plan of organization, 
the accommodations, the facilities for study, the teachers, with 
a single exception, are entirely different from those I first 
knew here; and the scholars, as I review them in their re- 
spective years and classes, are like the transient occupants of 
astage. Yet to one who, through such changes remains 
fixed, they do not seem unnatural or violent, but are rather 
the marks or necessary attendants of progress and growth. 
The events which in their daily occurrence, had the sharp 
outline and vivid coloring of the present, have been so soft- 
ened by the lapse of time, that they are history to me now, 
and though every term has had its trials and annoy- 
ances, these are Jost to my memory; and my retrospect, 
excepting what bas sprung from my own failure and weak- 
ness, shows almost nothing for which I am not glad and 
grateful. I was aso called pupil here for a shorter time than 
most of you have been such, and much asI gained from 
that brief experience it was with my efforts as teacher, that 
I began most effectually to learn. No other graduate of this 
school can owe to it, directly and indirectly, as much as [ 
do. In the best sense in which the word is applicable to me, 
it has educated me. I came here an inexperienced girl, with 
my whole lesson tolearn. It might encourage some of you, 
if you could know how slowly, and with how many falls, 
I have come even to where you know me. Any one of you 
has seen more good teaching, wider knowledge in others, 
and better methods, than I had ever done. I could tell you 
of conscious inefficiency, of ignorance and hesitation ; of 
experiments, term after term, in geography, in grammar, and 
in history, experiments which did not always prove successes ; 
of trials and failures to gain influence with, and power over 
individuals and classes, of the thousand little anxious efforts 
that make up so large a part of a teacher’s work any where, 
But it has been pleasant work. 

I suppose few teachers are so fortunate as I have been 
here. I have had all the support that could be given by 
Trustees so kind that they have seemed a sort of corporate 
god-father to me, by Principals, forbearing considerate and 
indulgent almost to a fault, by associate teachers whose 
sympathy, and if I may be allowed the expression, true 
brotherly kindness, have made my way smooth and burdens 
light, and by scholars of whom it may be said almost without 
exception, that they were thoroughly loyal to us all. 
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To, and of my present associates, I have more to say than 
can be said here. One* of them was my earliest friend, 
almost my only class instructor while I was a pupil here, 
my model when I began myself to teach,—and model teacher 
and friend he has been ever since, in the best sense of those 
words. For what Ihave been able todo for, or to be to you, 
you owe to him more than you know or I can tell. ‘To his 
Associate.f at whose left hand my place has been for eight 
years, I have looked, and not in vain, for advice and help 
In the hourly minutizw of school life—and such unfailing 
courtesy and forbearance from the first, grown at last into 
such cordial and sincere friendship, Iam sure few assistants 
ever enjoy. ‘That he was also about to leave you, has been 
to mea source of pain, second only to my own departure, 
and I can thoroughly understand and sympathize with your 
joy at the decision which is to keep him among you. With 
my otherf daily fellow teacher, the three years of our asso- 
ciation here, have been full of the pleasantest relations, and 
every day’s experience of his genial and thoughtful kindness 
has deepened my early respect into the affectionate regard 
that .I shall always cherish for bim. 

I love this school, as we all love that to which we owe 
much, and which has shared our life. Fortunately, I think 
I know almost nothing of the feeling with which teachers 
“change schools.” Nothing was further from my thought 
when I came, than so long a stay here; but I have never 
wanted to goaway. [tis home. Its interests have, I believe, 
been really my interests. I have been hurt by all its hurts, 
and made glad by all its prosperity ; all its improvement and 
growth, I have watched with a child’s satisfaction. These 
internal changes of building made, these pictures bung, 
this apparatus or these books brought in, have been welcome 
events in my life. My remembrances of classes met term 
by term, are particularly pleasant. Since our plan of studies 
has become established, geography and history and botany 
have been words agreeably suggestive of such aterm or such 
a class, whose individual recitations or members have their 
many special associations—the struggles, progress and suc- 
cesses of each, for failures are now mosily forgotten. Not 
the least pleasant of my experiences here, are those social 
and friendly relations that have always existed between schol- 
ars and teachers; that have shown themselves in many a 
kindly word and deed,—flowers and fruit, and notes laid on 
our desk—gentle and delicate consideration in a thousand 
trifles, as well as the hearty and active sympathy that has 


* Prof. Camp. + Prof. Buckham. t Prof. Ripley. 
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been the best help through dark days and narrow places. 
And among those whose longer stay here gave opportu- 
nity for closer acquaintance, there are many valued per- 
sonal friends. I hope I have been permitted also to enter, 
to some degree, into the deeper spiritual life of this school. 
I touch upon this point with hesitation, for in nothing else 
do I so keenly feel my own failure to meet the heavy respon- 
sibilities of my place. I can but hold very deep in my heart, 
the memory of prayer-meetings, of individual effort to live 
a Christian life, and to present it worthily to others, and of 
instances of earnest piety that have been a stimulus and an 
example to me, such as I would not willingly have missed. 
I believe that whatever success the school has attained here, 
or whatever power it exerts elsewhere, is owing greatly to 
the vitalizing influence of this spirit of religious consecration 
to an honest purpose. ? 

I shall always love this school. We do not really come to 
the end of such connections as this. The outward labors 
and daily expressions of interest may cease ; but I know that 
the grateful and affectionate remembrance, the sensitive con- 
cern for all that befalls it, the eager desire for its prosperity 
and enduring success, the warm regard, like the regard of 
kindred, will never cease. I thank God that I was led to 
become a teacher, and that He sent me here to work. I 
have been brought by a way [ knew not, and the results 
have been far better than my thought. I wish that, avoiding 
my errors and failures, all my pupils might enjoy the bless- 
ings of my lot, and that their school life, as a source of satis- 
faction and good, might be to them all mine has been to me, 
while they work infinitely more good to others. ; 

I feel that there is something more to be said to you who 
to-day represent to me, these hundreds of the past. You will 
always stand in one sense, nearest me. I shall remember 
you, /as/, in these seats, and what 1 should be glad to say 
to them, every one, I can say only to you. I want to thank 
you for all the kindness you have shown me, for the manner 
in which you have sustained your part of our relation. With- 
out just the help that only scholars can give, a teacher can 
do but little, as you will fully understand, when you are 
teachers yourselves. I have never been more gratefnl to 
you, however, than in these last few weeks. I know you 
are sorry to have me go, but your regret has been shown with 
an affectionate thoughtfulness that has greatly helped me 
through what, of necessity, is a trying period. And while I 
hope I shall long hold a place in your hearts, J also hope that 
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your loyalty and faithful support will be cheerfully trans- 
ferred to my successor, for whom [| certainly can not wish 
anything better. I anticipate much pleasure in following 
your course in life, in hearing of and seeing you, and in the 
continuance of the friendships begun here among you. These 
considerations soften the pain of parting; and i in any event, I 
trust we may all have good hope of a final meeting in the 
other life. I have no advice to give yon. I could only re- 
peat the lesson that this school should teach and does teach 
you, if it answers to its purpose. And surely the daily in- 
fluence of a term’s ora year’s life here, ought to be better 
than any words I could crowd into such a time as this. 

Ican not tell you all the good wishes I have in my heart 
for you. I certainly desire that you may be good, useful 
and happy teachers, and that you may work out success- 
fully all your worthy pians of life, but [still more hope that 
you may become true men and women, gentle, brave, and 
earnest, joving your fellows with sincere and helpful charity, 
while you are at the same time, reverent lovers and children 
of God. 


For the Common School Journal. 


SCHOOL ARRANGEMENTS. 


In every department of business there are certain essentials 
that are necessary to success. ‘These must be attended to 
or failure will be the result. The farmer knows their value, 
the mechanic sees their magic power, the merchant keeps 
them as his private counsellors, and the general knows that 
all his success depends upon their exact observance. With- 
out order, system, and method nothing can be accomplished 
in any of the great branches of industry. ‘These are as essen- 
tial to the teacher and educator, as to the artizan or general. 
In the teacher’s profession there may be more difficulty in 
making proper arrangements since the laws of mind are more 
complex, and less understood than those that govern the 
material world. But much can be done, and success de- 
mands:a careful consideration of all questions that have a 
bearing upon the subject of education. 

Many teachers fail of success for want of ‘proper arrange~ 
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ments. One point demands very much more attention, 
especially in our mixed schools and by young teachers. I 
refer to the proper order of presenting studies, particularly to 
the young mind. The faculties of the mind seem to unfold 
themselves in a natural order, and this indicates a natural 
arrangement of studies. The teacher, by observation and 
study, should become acquainted with the order of develop- 
ment and present studies accordingly. Nature can not be 
thwarted in her plans with impunity. There must be a 
proper order of study or the unfolding mind will be crippled, 
and its harmonious development prevented. Teachers 
should feel this more keenly. Many are daily laboring 
under difficulties that arise from improper youthful training. 
Should any feel that they can not arrange a proper order of 
study, let such read educational publications and study the 
works of those that have written upon this and kindred 
subjects. Let them call upon those whose business it is to 
superintend the schools, and from their counsel much assist- 
ance may be derived. The practice of putting children in 
studies that they can not comprehend, and of having them 
memorize words of whose meaning they can know nothing, 
is worse than useless. It wastes time, creates an aversion to 
study, and prevents the natural, healthy and vigorous exer- 
cise of the mind. Nothing can be more detrimental to true 
development. The child should be led onward and upward 
in acalm, philosophic manner. Nothing should be done 
simply forshow. Every thing should tend to a substantial 
result. Each study and each lesson should prepare the way 
for the next. It is only by following such a course that 
correct and lasting results can be obtained. 

Not only should there be a philosophic order and arrange- 
ment of studies, but there should be a particular time appro- 
priated to each recitation and recess. Nothing should be 
done without order and system. The practice of hearing 
each lesson when it happens to be learned, can not be too 
strongly condemned. This practice so general a few years 
since, has nearly passed away, or given place to some- 
thing better; yet there are some who make no arrangement 
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for recitations, and every thing lacks the spirit and energy 
that order would briug out of the seeming chaos. Where 
all the pupils know what and when they are to recite, there 
will be a more systematic course of study and of course 
more of inental discipline, besides the whole appearance of 
the school will be changed. ‘There will be more business- 
like aspect, more scholarly habits will be formed, and the 
government of the school will be more easy, pleasant and 
effective. Amn order of exercises properly arranged and pro- 
viding for each lesson and each recess, is one of the first 
things that should claim the attention of the teacher. In 
this, every thing should be provided for. Not only regular 
lessons but general exercises and interruptions that must oc- 
cur. When thus prepared the teacher will be more likely 
to see and more prompt to meet any unusual occurrence 
that may demand his attention. ‘The teacher should so ar- 
range his business as to look at each lesson before it is re- 
cited. He will then be better prepared to make clear such 
explanation as he finds it necessary to give. In all things 
he should obey that wise injunction, “ Let every thing be 
done decently and in order.” T. K. P. 





PENMANSHIP. 


“ Tracu boys that which they will use when they become 
men,” said the king of Sparta. It is necessary for every one 
to write, and he ought to be able to do it well. ‘The real 
penman is an artist. A well balanced, finely written page, 
shows the ability to represent conceived forms, aud speaks 
well of him who executes it. The master of the pen, 
as he gracefully sweeps his hand over the page, and makes 
those delicate motions, resulting in beautifully formed letters, 
is well worth observing. Writing should be taught asa 
science. A page may look well, asa whole, when upon 
examination, it is found to contain none of the principles of 
systematic penmanship. We grasp the pen and strike at 
a letter or a word without coming down to the minute ele- 
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ments of which letters should be composed. It is close 
criticism that discovers poor work. All instruction in pen- 
manship may be reduced to this: study every principle, every 
element, and every point of each letter, and make it, too. It 
is a wonder that writing can be read at all, when it is desti- 
tute of these true elements. It is not a wonder that so many 
are poor writers.—'Teachers themselves are too often unable 
to teach this branch thoroughly. The pupil may be told 
that his writing is bad, and that he must do better; but this 
is not sufficient. The teacher must know how to write, and 
must form letters for the pupil, describing them as he pro- 
ceeds. The scholar should be taught to attend to principles 
and elements, rather than letters; for if he can make the 
former, he can the latter. Take for example, the letter e. 
It is finished at three strokes of the pen. The first is the 
upward, right curve; the second is brought straight down to 
the line, forming a full loop; the third is thrown off parallel 
to the first. Ina similar manner let every letter be analyzed. 
Let the pupil have a perfect conception of the elements, 
then give bim incessant practice on them. These elements 
are well given in several of the systems of Penmanship 
now befure the public. The work of the pen may remain, 
though the voice may be lost. 


“ THAT.” 


Me. Evirror: The November number of the Journal con- 
tains some lines on the grammatical repetition of the word 
“ that.’ I met during the winter, the following lines on the 
same subject which may interest some reader of the Journal, 
if you see fit to insert them. 


«“ Seven That's.” 


I'll prove the word that I’ve made my theme 
Is that that may be donbled without blame; 
And that that that thus treble, I may use, 
And that that that that cridi:s may abuse 
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May be correct. Farther—the dunce to bother, 
Five that may closely follow one another ; 
For be it known that we may safely recite, 
Or say, that that that that that man writ was right ; 
Nay, e’en that that that that that that followed, 
Through six repeats the grammar rule has hallowed ; 
And that that that (that that that that began) 
Repeated seven times is right ; deny ’t who can. 
The following may prove ‘an amusing specimen for 
Dictation Exercise. 

While hewing yews, Hugh lost his ewe, 

And put in the “ Hugh and ery,” 

To name its face’s dusky hues, 

Was all the effort he could use. 

You brought the ewe back, by and by ; 

And only begged the hewer’s ewer, 

Your hands to wash in water pure ; 

Lest nice-nosed ladies, not a few, 

Should cry on coming near you, “ Ugh!” 


DISCIPLINE. 

Noruine tends more to the present prosperity of our 
schouls, and the future well being of the whole community, 
than a proper discipline. That is the best discipline, or gov- 
ernment, which leads rather than drives; which is so wisely 
adininistered, that the grand object is attained without caus- 
ing the subject to feel that he is governed. 

In this respect, our teachers and schools the past year, 
have been more than ordinarily successfnl. There has been 
less severity of government than usual; and no case of ex- 
cessive punishment has come to the knowledge of the Com- 
mittee. The highest perfection of school government is to 
secure a ready and cheerful obedience to authority, without 
the display of passion, or the infliction of pain. We are 
glad to report, that, in one school, the teacher has not found 
it necessary to inflict corporal punishment, in any case, with- 
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in the year; and the order and progress in this school are 
admirable. 

Sometimes, in extreme cases, severe measures ought to be 
adopted ; but it is feared that extreme cases are most likely 
to occur, as the result of discipline, when corporal punish- 
ment is often inflicted. It is doubtful whether if all our 
teachers should resolve, in their own minds, not to administer 
corporal punishment at all, our schools would not, on the 
whole, be the better governed. It is not doubtful, that those 
teachers who exercise the greatest self-control, exert the best 
influence on their pupils. Anger begets anger; revenge in- 
spires revenge; and by Beelzebub devils are not cast out. 
An angry mother called at a school-room, one day, having 
with her a daughter of twelve years, for whom she desired 
admission to the school. “I want you”—she said to the 
teacher—* to make this girl mind. I’ve beat her and beat her, 
and she is just as bad as ever. I want you to beat the Devil 
out of her.” “Possibly madam,”—was the reply—*“you 
have beat the Devilinéo her; and a gentler treatment may 
be the more likely to expel the evil spirit, than the course 
you recommend.” And the sequel proved the truth of the 
suggestion. 

Achilles had a vulnerable part; and every child has within 
him some _ harp-string, which, if touched by skillful hands, 
will vibrate in a sweet response. “ Win hearts”—said Bur- 
leigh to Queen Elizabeth—*and you have all men’s hearts 
and purses.” “ Win hearts”—teachers—and you will have 
succeeded in the most essential part of school discipline. 

Teachers should be especially careful not to reprove nat- 
ural dullness for obstinacy. Dr. Arnold, the most celebrated 
teacher of modern times, when teaching a dull boy, spoke 
sharply tohim. ‘The pupil looked sorrowfully up in his face, 
and said—* Why do you speak angrily, sir? Indeed, Iam 
doing the best 1 can!” Arnold related the story years after- 
ward, and added—“ I never felt so much in my life,—that 
look, that speech, I haver never forgotten.” 

Speaking of the delights of study, and of her teacher, 
Lady Jane Grey says—“ Mr. Elmer teaches me so gently, so 
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pleasantly ; with such fair allurements to learning, that I 
think all the time nothing, while I am with him. 
School Report of P. H. Sweetzer. 


PRESENCE. 
William of Orange had that in his face and tongue which men willingly 
call master—authority.—Mort Ley. 





Call it decision, sternness, strictness, dignity, or what you 
will, the true master of others has that peculiarity in the ex- 
pression of his countenance and in his speech, which im- 
presses others with the fact that he means and is able to ac- 
complish what he says. I don’t know that the overseer yonder 
in charge of that large company of prisoners ever says a word 
to them, yet their movements show their feeling of his au- 
thority. The sea captain who said nothing but merely took 
from his waistcoat pocket a penknife and held it up to a re- 
luctant seaman had a look of the same mould. 

But the inmates of the school-room are no exception to 
this law of nature. Quick .and lively as are those natures, 
with all the energy of youth, observe how eagerly they im- 
prove the first opportunity to scrutinize with intensity the 
look of him who is to be their governor. Not a word is said 
but an intense struggle is going on in those heads to solve 
the problem of that face, and to discover whether they must 
be governed by it or the contrary. We well remember the 
following apropos remark—* when any tendency to restive- 
ness or concerted action occurs among my scholars and they 
for the moment forget their responsibilities, all Ido is to 
look at them.” There is a magical power in the eyes to 
tame. ‘The firm muscles of the face exert the same power 
silently, as the brachial muscles do in a more active manner. 
It is trne that the face of a man has a governing power. 

If these facts and these inferences require our belief in the 
science of physiognomy, we cheerfully accord it. Perhaps 
this science, far from being acceptable in its primitive pro- 
phetical applications, is now so generally and favorably con- 
sidered as to allow that belief in it, which we should like to 
give. But it must be remembered that the face and tongue 
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ity of which we are speaking is not indicated at all by the 
ridges and furrows of the face, nor by the peculiar contour 
of the head. It is not the features but the eapression of 
countenance, not the os but the vultus, not Mt. Blane, but 
Vesuvius, which is a sure index of the energies within. 

In like manner of the tongue. Military, Marine, and 
Educational captains, all possess a peculiar intonation of 
voice which carries along with it the conviction of authority 
and satisfies the governed that the order is to be observed. 
Scholars analyze the first words of their new master with 
the same intensity that they do his face, because they at once 
become satisfied of its governing power. A certain college 
professor once had occasion at evening prayers, to use the 
words “Order here!” Ihave not a particle of doubt that 
where those words were heard, whether the Professor was 
seen or not, order was restoreg. Nor have I any the less 
doubt that the same words uttered by ciher Professors-of 
equal or superior standing would have failed of the same 
result. 

Experience, then, and the law of our nature must make it 
clear that the face and tongue individually, or together indi- 
cate the master, or the contrary. ‘I'he clear, penetrating, firm 
eye, the muscles of the face nerved by energy and conquest, 
the decided intonation of the voice are accompanied by pow- 
er of control, and the latter quality by the former outward 
marks, 

But the governing face and tongue is by no means the 
necessary attendant of superior station or learning or amia- 
bility. One teacher may be far superior to another in all 
these three respects but wanting the face and tongue of au- 
thority is not master of his scholars, while the other obtains 
a willing obedience. Some men have the governing face and 
tongue, which with apparent ease command a willing obe- 
dience. But such characters appear without any necessary 
connection with high mental or physical qualifications. It 
is not the face and tongue but the mind acting through these, 
its indices, which controls others. 


The perfect disiplinarian bears the stamp of his power in 
Vou. XI. 
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his face and tongue. In this respect he must be born, not 
made. Like the poet—magister nascitur non fit. Wis face 
and tongue indicate his power to control, so that thé child 
reads the result of his transgression and yields a willing obe- 
dience. Asis the master so the school. Oras has been 
said, “ The master is responsible for the transgressions of his 


scholars.” C. P. O. 





WORDS—ConrINnvepD. 


Ink-horn; powder-horn; shoeing-horn, &c. So called 
from the fact that these articles were formerly made of horn. 

Landshape. land-shape. 

Meander. From the river Meander in Phrygia which is 
noted for its winding course, ° 

_ Millinery. Articles so called because first imported from 
Milan. . 

Mesmerism. From Mesmer,—a German physician who 
originated the theory of animal magnetism. 

Mould-board. The part of a plow which turns the mould 
or earth, was formerly made of a board. 

Maxim. From the Latin maximum, signifying the great- 
est. A maxim is something of the greatest importance,— 
worth remembering. 

News. Some suppose this to be composed of the initial 
letters of Nort, East, South and West. We find the follow- 
ing lines in “ Wit’s recreation,” first published in 1640. 

When xews doth come, if any would discuss 
The letter of the word, resolve it thus; 

News is conveyed, by letter, word or mouth, 
And comes from North, East, West or South. 

Nai/. (A measure.) The distance from the second joint of 
the finger to end of the nail. 

Nails. (Siz-penny, eight-penny, ten-penny, &c.) At Shef- 
field England, where immense quantities of nails were made 
it was formerly the custom to sell 100 of one kind for four 
pence, another for six pence, &c. 
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STUDY. 


Povera Ficciora! We have just bid farewell to the 
rare production of Saintine, called Picciola. It has been our 
companion for the vacation, and what reading could better 
occupy a schoolmaster’s leisure hours. The noble Charney, 
closely confined for state offences in his Alpine prison, had 
nature for his school-mistress and the little Picciola, growing 
in the interstices of the stones forming the narrow court 
of the prison, for his text book. In the court of his Al- 
pine prison before the little plant shooting up among the 
stones, we may learn how nature educates and receives a 
lesson from the best of Institutes—nature’s own school- 
room. 

Possibly we may be able to realize better than ever before, 
the real meaning, the core of that word—Study—the house- 
hold word of the school-teacher, and the scholar too. Pos- 
sibly we may be able to feel the true spirit of the word, and 
realize that it is the corner-stone of that other word—Educa- 
tion. May we be also satisfied that study, the bugbear of 
schools and scholars, and which some of us endeavor to exact 
from our scholars much as kings attempt to force their own 
religious beliefs upon the souls of their unconvinced sub- 
jects, may, after all, be a pleasure. 

To proceed then to nature’s own school room and witness 
how she teaches men. Count Charney, snatched from the 
exciting fetes of Paris, from all his helps to the study of lan- 
guages and sciences, suddenly finds himself shut up in his 
narrow cell away from all intercourse with man and nature. 
He is bound to be a pupil of nature, and thus she begins her 
work, She first creates a burning thirst for investigation 
and then gratifies it by showing him the foreshadowing of 
his future text-book—the first appearance of a little plant 
struggling up to the light, like the self-made man, through 
the unvielding obstacles of the prison court. Thus nature 
first creates the thirst for something, upon which to exercise 
the restless mental powers, and. afterwards the gratification 
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follows, so far from being a matter of work that it requires 
restraint. 

The prisoner spends all the time allowed by his keeper for 
out of door exercise in the study of his Picciola. He does it 
not from compulsion in hopes of future gain, nor to grati- 
fy his ambition for distinction in science, but merely from his 
desire to study for the sake of study, because he realizes a 
deep enjoyment in study. There you may see him standing 
with arms folded before Picciola, peering into the mysteries 
of nature; what is that but study! What that Charney and 
Picciola were hung up on every school-room wall. Study, be- 
cause it is a pleasure to study. Not a day passes without 
his observing some new .characteristic or solving some 
new mystery. To-day he learns the uses of the bivalve envel 
ope which has protected Picciola from abrasion against the 
hard stones, between which it was shut up, and which wither 
away as soon as they have finished their office. To-morrow 
he observes that it kindly registers the hour of the day by 
the variation of the fragrance of its flowers. Another day’s 
observation brings to light the fact that the flower always 
turns towards the sun. Again, he is taught the mystery of 
the fructification of the plant. He who has been unable to 
comprehend that word Education can not fail to do so 
without access to a Dictionary, after being fully impressed 
with the workmanship of the Master-Teacher as exempli- 
fied in his story. 

If the word Education is a great deal used and little un- 
derstood, the same is true of Study, when the Teacher issues 
the decided mandate—Study !—he may always be obeyed ap- 
parently, but much less often in reality. Education comes 
through study, as the price we pay for it. Charney was 
educated through the study of Picciola. Nature allows us 
to look into that Alpine prison and catch her definition of 
the word Study, so that if before we have failed to rise to 
its true meaning, our ideas may now be as clear as the noon- 
day. This ig the lesson of the picture, and as such we 
would write under it its name—Study. 

Study does not require the scholar to go through one 
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arithmetic five times, nor five arithmetics once at the winter 
school ; neither does it require him to b= engaged at the same 
time upon all the studies on the list. Nature gave Charney 
one little study—Picciola. Nothing more. This was his 
lesson yesterday, to-day, to-morrow, and why was it not dull ? 
Because his teacher made his study a ravishing pleasure. 
As always when Nature guides, the road is easy and the 
fruit ripens so abundantly that we are scarcely sensible of 
the work accomplished until the harvest comes. Charney’s 
harvest was, as far as he went, a perfect education on a solid 
foundation. He learned application. He learned to abstract 
his mental powers from everything else upon one object, 
and that makes the eminent man in every profession or occu- 
pation. Let the word Study be understood by the teacher 
and impressed upon the scholar. A struggle enables us to 
realize it, but it is a pleasurable struggle and one replete 
with a rich harvest. Scores, we know go through College, 
and after all just begin to realize that what they had sup- 
posed they had been doing as study, could scarcely be dig- 
nified with that name, and that they have barely learned its 
true meaning and their mistake at the last day. So then 
our revelation of the skill of nature in handling mind is this— 
first create the appetite, then study follows as a pleasure to 
gratify that appetite. C. P. O. 
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MY FIRST SCHOOL, CONTINUED. 

Tne afternoon was like the morning only that Grammar 
took the place of Geography, and Penmanship came in for a 
share of attention. Of the Grammar I prefer to say but 
little, for there is but little to be said. “Smith’s Grammar 
on the Productive System” was the text-book and the 
questions and answers therein was the extent of our investi- 
gations. We parsed and that is the only comfort I have in 
thinking of these lessons. My classes in Grammar parses 
now, and will so long as Ican have my way; but they dont 
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learn question and answer in quite the way these first classes 
did. I reserve for a separate article my notions of this sub- 
ject and the reasons for its study, and I sincerely hope those 
first and second classes have learned Grammar since I taught 
them. 

Writing, as it was conducted by me, would now be 
thought a curious exercise. The writing books themselves 
were a curiosity; sheets of foolscap folded and unfolded; 
without covers, and with covers of newspaper; rolled up for 
carrying ; wet, perhaps, from falling in the snow two or three 
times. What forms and sizes of inkstands, of glass and 
stone-ware ; what differing shades of blackness and blueness 
in the ink: and the funniest thing ofall was that each one con- 
tained a piece of cotton, to keep the ink—so the scholars 
used to say—from being spoiled by freezing! On Monday 
morning you might have seen a row of ink-holders all around 
the stove “thawing out” and it was a good beginning for 
the week if every boy’s ink was liquified without accident. 
And then the quills, of which I had to make pens, “soft” or 
“hard” to suit each one’s taste, and to mend two or three 
times in the course of the exercise, because they “sputtered” 
or “would not make a mark.” These would now be a curi- 
osity. Of course, copies were written by the teacher. To be 
able to set good “round hand” copies, and to make pens 
was a great praise in those days, neither of which arts I hap- 
pened tu be master of. But we did as well as we could, 
and the writing was mere imitation of the copy. Analyzing 
letters was a thing unheard of, and using a black-board was 
impossible, for there was none to use. I passed round 
among the writers and showed them one by one how to hold 
the pen, and—rare and instructive privilege—let them look on 
while I wrote in their books to show them how. Half an 
hour was spent not unprofitably in this exercise. Practice 
did at least something toward making good writers. But 
what inadequate and uncomfortable means we had for such 
lessons. Desks, seats, pens, ink, and paper, were all unfitted 
for it. What matter though, so long as we did not then 
know the extent of our discomforts and never thought of 
complaining for want of things whose absence we hardly felt, 
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We closed with spelling lessons and tables, and the classes 
were dismissed as they finished this lesson. In this way 
none but the first class were in the room the last quarter of 
an hour, unless it were some little fellow who could not be 
trusted to go home alone, and so must wait for his big bro- 
ther or sister. That was a quiet quarter of an hour, and 
made me think how delightful school would be if it were 
always as still, and I were always as sure no mischief was 
going on behind my back. 

But is the day’s work done? Not yet, there are copies to 
be set, and pens to be mended, and wood to be cut for to- 
morrow, and the room needs ‘sweeping. The people in that 
district have no exalted ideas of the dignity of the teacher; 
and the teacher for that winter was not afraid of lowering his 
dignity by doing all that was not otherwise provided for. 
Chopping wood was good exercise, and when followed by a 
walk of a mile to my boarding place, was worth as much as 
a course of gymnastics would have been. And I was sure 
always of a cheerful and plentiful supper, and that digestion 
would wait on appetite. So the days and weeks went rap- 
idly by, bringing us to the last day. Humble as were our re- 
sources, rough as was our school-room, inexperienced as was 
the teacher, the day of parting was a trying one. Eyes that 
had been bright flowed with tears, and “good bye” was kind- 
ly said by pupils who turned away their heads to hide their 
feelings. 

Did the Committee come forward promptly with my “du- 
cats?” Not they. I was requested to make out the rate bill 
and collect it. There was some public money, and the rest 
of my eighteen dollars was to be sought in a dozen different 
families. ‘This did not frighten me, and I went the rounds, 


Every cent was paid, and such a collection of four-pences 
and nine-pences, and the other now obsolete coins I have 
never seen since. Richer in money by that sum, and richer 
in valuable lessons by far more than that sum, I took my 
leave. There are still some things to be said of this first 
school, if you, Mr. Editor, give me room. As for the reader 
I shall not know whether he passes by the next paper, saying 
he has had enough of this, or not. But it may that the 
next paper will be the best of all. . B. B. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Normat Scnoor. The exercises on the last afternoon of the 
winter term possessed unusual interest. It was the day that was 
to sunder the connection between the pupils and one who had 
for more than ten years filled the office of teacher,—a teacher emi- 
nently devoted to her work,—beloved and respected by all who 
knew her. For days and weeks we had heard pupils regret- 
fully saying, “Miss Bartholomew is going to leave us,” &c., &c. 
The mere thought of the anticipated parting seemed to cause sadness. 

After the close of the usual exercises of the school, Prof. Camp 
read Miss B’s farewell words to the pupils—every word being lis- 
tened to with intense interest. After the reading of the letter, 
Prof. Camp made some highly appropriate remarks,—testifying, in 
strong and unqualified terms, to the worth of the retiring teacher, and 
closed by presenting Miss B. with a beautiful volume and also a small 
casket containing $225, as a memento of affection from her pupils 
and friends. And never was a present more worthily bestowed. 
Of the hundreds of pupils whom we have heatd speak of her, it has 
always been in words expressive of the highest respect and the most 
devoted attachment,—and we believe no teacher ever retired from 
service for whom stronger or more sincere expressions of good 
wishes were made. 

It was also supposed that the labors of another faithful and belov- 
ed teacher, (Prof. Buckham,) would terminate with the closing 
term, and in behalf of the pupils and friends, Prof. Camp made 
him the recipient of an elegant gold watch as a token of con- 
fidence and attachment. The presentation was very happily made 
by Prof. Camp, who said in closing, “ This token was made ready 
under the impression that you were now to close your labors. We 
are glad this day to learn that you will continue another term,—and 
Iam sure that the present so cheerfully offered asa parting gift, 
will be still more cheerfully made with the assurance we have of your 
continued service for a brief period. 

The excellent letter of Miss Bartholomew will be found on another 
page. We know it will be read by all, and we trust the spirit it 
breathes will inspire many a heart. 

We learn that Miss Harriret N. Marsaatt, of Milford, has been 
selected to take the situation vacated by Miss Bartholomew. Miss 
Marshall graduated from the school in 1855,—was one of its best 
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scholars, and has, ever since her graduation, been successfully engag- 
ed in teaching. From what we have known of Miss Marshall and 
her success, we feel that the Trustees have been exceedingly fortu- 
nate in securing her services for the Normal School. 

Brivcerort. We learn that some changes have taken place in 
the schools of this city, though we are not fully posted as to their 
extent. Mr. George McLean has resigned the Mastership of the 
Broadway School, and is succeeded by Mr. Calvin B. McLean, late 
of Wolcottville. These gentlemen are both graduates of the Nor- 
mal School and have been successful teachers. The retiring teacher 
leaves the profession, temporarily, to engage in other business. We 
trust the new incumbent will, in all respects, well fill the important 
situation which has been tendered him. 

At East Bridgeport, Mr. Huber Clark resigned and was succeed- 
ed by Mr. A. Wilson, a teacher of large and successful experience 
in the schools of Bridgeport. We learn that Mr. Clark was com- 
pelled by ill health to leave the pleasant school at Kast Bridgeport. 


Hartrorp. Some of the youngsters in the Center and North 

districts of this city have lately been doing quite a cool thing. In 
the former, F. F. Barrows, Esq., the faithful and successful Prin- 
cipal, was made the recipient of a beautiful silver ice pitcher,—and 
our worthy friend, A. Morsg, Esq,, of the North School, found him- 
self the owner of a very nice ice pitcher,—the gifts of pupils in both 
eases. Well, friends, we rejoice that you get so much of the “ silver 
lining” in your professional cloud. May you never want for water 
with which to fill the pitchers, or ice for cooling the contents. A 
year ago, or more, friend Morse received a gold headed cane(ing,) 
and now his pupils seem disposed to “cool off” a little, and so they 
bring on the “ pitcher.” Such acts do much to sweeten the teacher’s 
life,—and they are a credit to both teachers and pupils. 
“ Wotcorrvitte. Mr. McLean who has taught the graded school 
in this place for the last year has accepted a position in Bridgeport, 
and Miss Louise Hotchkiss succeeds him at Wolcottville. Miss H. 
is an cxcellent teacher. 

Dansury. We are sorry to learn that W. W. Dowd, Esq., who 
has for the last few years been Principal of the Center School, has 
resigned and accepted a position in another State. He is now asso- 
ciated with his brother, Charles F. Dowd, in the management of the 
flourishing Young Ladies Seminary at North Granville, N. Y. He has 
done a good work in Danbury, and we wish him success in his new 
position. 
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, We are glad to learn that the citizens of Danbury have made a 
iberal appropriation for the erection of a new school-house. 

Institutes. The Institutes at Brookfield and Newtown were 
very pleasant, and attended by a good class of teachers. At the 
former place the Rev. Mr. Goodhue was unwearied in his endeavors 
to promote the interests of the session,—and at Newtown, E. Lavan 
Johnson, and Mr. Warner, deserved special credit for their efforts as 
Committee of Arrangements. At this session, Mr. Johnson, by re- 
quest examined his class in History and on the Constitution of the 
United States. The class did remarkably well. At the close of the’ 
Institute, Mr. Bartlett, of New Britain, at the request and in behalf 
of the class, presented Mr. Johnson with a beautiful Photograph Al- 
bum. The presentation was happily made, and though Mr. Johnson 
was taken entirely by surprise, he made an appropriate and feeling 
response. 





BOOK NOTICES. 

THE American Conriict: a History of the Great Rebellion in the United 
States of America, 1860-64: its causes, incidents, and results, &c. By 
Horace Greeley. 

We are indebted to the enterprising publishers, O. D. Case & Co., Hartford, 
for specimen pages of this work, and from an examination of them we do not hesi- 
tate to say that the work will be one of the most valuable and interesting ever 
issued from the American press. It will be in 2 vols. beautifully printed and 
embellished by portraits, on steel, of Generals, Statesmen and other eminent men ; 
views of important places, Battle Scenes, &c. 

The work will be published by subscription. Gro. & C. W. Suzrwoop of 
Chicago, are the publishers for the West. We predict for the work a very exten- 
sive sale. 

Tue Nortu GRANVILLE QuaRrTEeRLy: a Magazine“devoted to Literature, Sci- 
ence and Education. Published by the North Granville, (N. Y.) Ladies’ Sem- 
inary. 

We have received the first number of this well printed and very readable Quar- 
terly, and wish it success. The North Granville Seminary, under the charge of 
C. F. Dowd, A. M., has assumed a very flourishing condition, and we hope this 
Quarterly,—the bantling of the Seminary,—may be received with merited favor. 

Tue Nortuen Montuty. We have received the second number of this ex- 
cellent Monthly,-and it fully sustains the interest of the first. Mr. Weston—the 
accomplished editor,—will do a good service for the cause of Literature, in the 
publication of this Magazine. We wish it the highest success. 

Terms, $2 per year. Address “ Bailey and Noyes,” publishers, Portland, Me. 
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